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—But already 
PROVED to be 


Superior in 
Actual Service, 
as these letters 
testify. 


JACOBS 


Reinforced Verybest 
CHECK STRAPS 


"AUREGAN - ()UINEBAU 
WAUCE QUEEES 


WAUREGAN, CONNECTICUT 


March 7, 1038 


BE, Jeeods Mfg. Co. 
Daaielson 
Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


We wish to comratulate yu om your tewest derelop- 
on 


een 
believe to be by all cids the best 
Thia strep, without doubt, will be an 
regular Keiaferced Line of Looe Secesaities. 


believe that this Reinforced Verybest Check 
, onger than any other 
the market, but will iacrease the life of the 


Strap will mot only last comsiderably ic 
tra 
Picker, Picker Stick and other parts. 


Cordially yours, 
MILLS, INC. 


By Be Corfe 


agent 


Price $1.75 

per Ib. f.o.b. 

destination 
in 100 Ib. lots 


be an idea) addition to your 


@ithe 


& 


POWDRELL ALEXANDER, Inc. 
rem the cotten te the jomahed 
DANIELSON CONNECTICUT 
March 28, 1938 


Danielsce 


Cenn. 


Attention Wr. Bullard. Pres. 


Gentlemen: 


ie heve just completed very thorough teste 
‘eof your new Reinforced Verybest Check Strap 


te stenderdige on this new Check Strep on 1) future 


@ find thet the gredusl checking of this 
Strep persits us to run cur boxes gore leosely «hich 
wer. The reinferced festure, 
we believe, will add free. 254 to S08 to the life of 
the Check Strep. 


Very truly yours, 


E.H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


Established 1869 


Tested at Cannon Mills 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
On High Speed Looms before - 
we made first public announce- 


ment, March 17, on this page. 
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WHAT TAKES 


¥ changing over from line shaft to 
individual pivoted-base drives correct 
belting specification becomes more impor- 
tant than ever before. It is impossible to 
realize full efficiency with stretchy belts 
that allow the motor to drop too low, 
changing the tension-ratio of the drive— 
or with belts possessing low flex-life. 


To avoid all such difficulties you need 

-only remember that the Goodyear 
COMPASS “10” Belt is recommended by 
leading manufacturers of this type of 
drive—for three outstanding reasons: 


It has the lowest inelastic stretch of any 
belt. made, insuring a constant relation- 
ship between pivot point and belt strands. 


It is truly endless; has no splice to fail 
with the constant strain of flexing around 
short centers. 


It has extremely high flex-life because the 
load-carrying element is built in one 
plane. There are no plies to separate; no 
interplaner distortion. 


Consult the 


Like all Goodyear products for the 
textile industry COMPASS short 
center endless belts are individu- 
ally specified to your operation 
by the G.T. M.— Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man—to insure the correct 
size and weight of belt for most 
efficient service. He will be glad 
to give you complete informa- 
tion about this made-to- 
order belt. To bring the 
G.T. M. to your office write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California 
—or phone your Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MOREHEAD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN 


ADVANCE. 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 


on Pivoted 
Battery of 30 Tension Control 
Motor Base Drives equipped 
with Goodyear Compass 
Endless Belts in one of the 
south’s largest textile mills. 
1 
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MOLDED GOODS / evses 
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PACKING 
Made by the makers of al LE co 


SUPER-DRAFT ROVING FRAMES 


Were you replace older Roving with 


newly equipped frames, or apply the Whitin 
Long Draft Systems to machines now in place... 


Your yarn costs are reduced, and your qual- 
ity improved. 


TELL 
| 
* 
_WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Plan Ahead « + You Need High Speed Looms 


Help Keep You Out of the Red 


PR 
Be 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Into New X Models 


Make Money from the Start of Good Times 


Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


And When the Succeeding Period of Dull Times Rolls Around 


These New Looms Also Will 
in Good Times and Bad Times 


While Business is Quiet Will Put Your Mill in Position to 


pe 


Replacing Your Old Looms with New High Speed Looms NOW 
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Standards 
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Developed Here... help plant managers 
cut operating costs...boost profits 


Minions of dollars have been invested in fine 
precision machinery by American industry-in the 
past few years! Highly specialized new machines 
turn out precision work with remarkable speed 
and accuracy ...a tribute to the ingenuity of their 
designers—but a challenge to the manufacturer of 
lubricants. 

For these modern machines demand better lu- 
brication. Highly-finished gears and close-fitting 
bearings must operate day in and day out without 
appreciable wear. A “good oil” of yesterday may 
not meet today’s needs. Quality standards for oils 
and greases must constantly rise. 

Each day in the Gulf research laboratories a ver- 


satile group of highly-skilled technical men works 
to perfect better lubricants—to raise the quality 
standards for oils and greases. Their unceasing 
efforts bring real benefits to users of Gulf quality 
lubricants—in lessened wear, repair and mainten- 
ance expense for the machinery in their care. Leta 
Gulf engineer suggest ways of effecting economies 
in the operation of your equipment through the 
proper use of Gulf’s higher quality oils and greases. 


LED yun 
| f at | 
ty LUBRICATION 
A COMPLETE LINE OF $353 QUALITY LUBRICANTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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HIGH 


Throughout the textile industry, from the man- 
ufacture of binder twine in the world’s largest 
twine mill to the manufacture of the sheerest 
full-fashioned hosiery, the “high seeability” of 
modern Cooper Hewitt lighting is paying its 
way in actual dollars and cents. 

Seeing, after all, is the first and all- -important 
control point between men and the machines 
they operate —87% of the perceptions which 
guide a worker’s performance are based on 
sight. Good seeing stimulates good workman- 
ship and good feeling, increases productive effi- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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ciency, eliminatesa source of alibis and accidents. 

Make a check through industry today and 
you'll find that the plants that are most pro- 
gressive, most alert to improved methods, and 
where true costs are known down to the last 
penny, have one thing in common: They are 
well lighted, with a lighting system engineered 
to the seeing tasks. 

With the new Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor 
lamps, moreover, lighting engineered for high 
seeability is more practical and less expensive 
than ever before. Why not check up on its pos- 
sibilities in your own plant? General Electric 


Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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First Rayon Woven and Printed in 


the South 


FORWARD stride in the progress of-the industrial 

South was made last month when the Rock Hill 
: Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., turned 
out as a finished product the first rayon to be both woven 
and printed in the South, 

This statement in itself is not startling, but the signi- 
ficance it bears to the present gradual trend of the textile 
industry from the North to the South is noteworthy; 
particularly when one considers that printing of cotton 
goods was confined almost wholly to the North until a 
decade ago. | | 

Today, however, the South is producing and printing 
not only fine cotton textiles, but has branched out to 
produce and print synthetic silk. The management of 
this concern is proud to be the pioneer of the rayon print- 
ing industry in the land where King Cotton has been 
supreme; an industry, it is predicted, that will be, with- 
out supplanting it, a close rival to cotton. 

Let it be understood here that the plant in this South 
Carolina town of 17,000 people does not engage in the 
actual-weaving of cloth, but only prints and finishes cloth 
woven in other mills principally in this section. How- 
ever, all the rayon finished last week was woven in South 
Carolina mills, 

The term rayon is applied to any one of a group of 
chemically produced textile fibres, and was first used in 
France where rayon originated in 1887. Although the 
rayon industry dates back to 1911 in this country, it was 
not until about 1924 that rayon came into popular use in 
the United States, and the name was adopted and ap- 
proved then by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 

There are about twenty plants in this country produc- 
ing millions of pounds of rayon yarn annually Pre- 
viously, thousands of pounds were imported from Euro- 
pean countries every year. Rayon is made from cotton 
linters and wood pulp, usually spruce. It has many of 
the properties of silk including gloss, fineness.and suscep- 
tibility to dyes. 

The first stages in the manufacture of rayon are simi- 
lar to those used in making nitro-cellulose powder, which 
was manufactured in huge quantities in this country 
during the World War. It is this similarity that gave an 
impetus to rayon manufacture in the United States when 
the powder factories ceased making munitions. — 

After the basic material, either cotton linters or wood 
pulp, is refined and purified, it is nitrated and then 
treated with a solvent, often a mixture of ether and 
alcohol or acetone, to produce a collodian, a substance 


not unlike “new skin” or fingernail polish. This substance 
is then forced through spinnerettes, nozzle-like containers 
with tiny appertures, in some cases as small as one five- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter, into a precipating 
bath. Here the actual rayon filament is born. 

The small silk-like fibres are treated by two different 
methods to produce fabric. One method is to twist the 
long fibres of indefinite length together to produce a 
thread, while the other method is to cut the fibres into 
pieces of proper length and spin yarn from the resulting 
mass, an operation similar to that used in spinning cotton 
or wool. The product of this latter method is called 
“spun yarn,” After the thread, or yarn, is produced, the 


‘weaving into cloth is like that of any other textile. 


Rayon is woven into a great variety of different types 
of cloth, including taffeta or French crepe, satin, rough 
and flat crepe, twill, slub rayon cloth similar to linen and 
rayon challis, a wool like material. The newest type at 
the present is that made from “spun rayon.” Fabrics 
made from spun rayon are used to a large extent to re- 
semble linen, wool or even shantung. The spun slub 
fabric, such as “Spun-Fab,” the name applied to this 
particular type by the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing 
Co., seems to possess advantages over linen, although the 
price is usually less. The fabric is printed with colors 
which are fast to washing and may be safely laundered 
in the home. 

The fabric is given a crease resistant finish, and is 
said to be superior to linen in this respect. A dress 
made Of this material drapes exceedingly well and yet is 
cool to wear. The colors used are practically the same 
as those used on other materials and range from the 
lightest to the darkest. 

Since the establishment of the Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., here in 1929, the capacity of the plant has 
been increased many fold. Starting with eight printing 
machines and empoying four hundred people, the plant 


has grown gradually until today nineteen machines are 


operated and 1,700 peope are employed. Such a growing 
and thriving plant has been a boon to the community 
and enabled the entire locality to weather the economic 
depression much better than many sections of the coun- 
try. 

Although this article deals primarily with the printing 
of rayon, a new industry for the South, it is pertinent 
that a brief review be given of the establishment of the 
plant here nine years ago. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, of New York, one of the larg- 
est converters of textiles in the country, and Archie O. 
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Joslin, of Providence, R. I., formed the company and . 


bought the large abandoned plant of the Anderson Motor 
Company, to which they made extensivé additions. After 
installing machinery and. equipment at considerable cost, 
they began processing cotton cloth as rapidly as they 
could train Southern labor, with the aid of a few experi- 
enced and skilled operators brought from the North. It 
is gratifying to the management of this plant that today 
practically every employee is a Southerner. The manager, 
W. T. Jenkins, and every executive, with few exceptions, 
are Southern men trained locally. 


The huge printing machines in this plant are capable 
of producing 20,000,000 yards of goods monthly, and are 
equipped to print designs of ten colors on one job, 

In many respects a textile printing machine is like 1 
newspaper rotary press. The cloth is fed from a large 
beam continuously through the machine, passing over a 
series of printing rollers, each of which imprints its par- 
ticular design and color. These metal rollers are en- 
graved individually for each pattern printed. The cloth 
emerges from the machine with the completed pattern in 
a multi-colored design imprinted thereon, ready for the 
numerous processes to fix the dyes and be finished with 
the proper texture, sheen and lustre. Ordinary newspaper 
presses print from raised type, making an impression 
from the inked high surfaces. This is known as letter 
press printing. Textile printing machines prini from 
cylindrical rollers upon which are engraved the design or 
pattern. The concave or low places on the roller do the 
printing, as the ink is automatically removed from the 
high surface of the roller. This is truly engraving. 


The improvements in the quality of rayon and its 
subsequent popularity caused the Rock Hill concern to 
decide about eight months ago to install machinery for 
the processing of this material. It was found that a 
large number of the machines used in processing cotton 
goods were suitable for printing and finishing rayon. 
However, it was necessary to purchase and install a cer- 
tain number of special machines and pieces of equip- 
ment particularly adapted to processing rayon. With 
this added equipment, any of the popular types of rayon 
fabric can now be processed at this plant. 

Although the same printing machines, with minor ad- 
justments, are used for both cotton and rayon, the Rock 
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Hill concern has found that it is necassary to operate the 
machines at a slower speed, which, of course, slows pro- 
duction and correspondingly raises cost. The manufac- 
ture of rayon is comparatively a young industry, and the 
time will ho doubt soon come when both the manufacture 
and finishing of this fabric can be done at the same cost 
as that of cotton. 

The making, weaving and finishing of rayon, like that 
of cotton, was first done in the North. The center of 
the rayon industry was located around Paterson, N. J., 
until a few years ago when mills in New England went ° 
into the business. Later many Southern mills changed 
their equipment to weave rayon, especially the type 
known as ‘spun rayon.” In fact, rayon has been woven 
to. some extent in the South for quite a few years, much 
of it in combination with cotton. 

Now, with the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 
printing rayon on a large scale, it can be said that the 
industry is definitely and independently planted in the 
South. As to its future, one must wait for developments. 

The first few thousand yards of rayon fabric processed 
here were from spun rayon with a texture similar to silk 
linen, and taffeta or French crepe. Over twenty beautiful 
floral and conventional designs in multi-colored patterns 
were produced which went onto sample cards tobe used 
by the selling agent, M. Lowenstein & Sons, New York. 
A limited number of yards were placed on sale by Belk’s 
Department Store,.a unit of a sales organization covering 
the Carolinas. 

On a trip through this plant, which is the largest of its 
kind in the South, in company with the resident man- 
ager, Walter T. Jenkins, who is a native of Georgia and 
a graduate of the University of Georgia, the writer asked 


about the future growth of the rayon industry. “It all 
depends on how the trade reacts to these fabrics,” replied 
Mr. Jenkins as we watched the colorful fabrics being 
processed in huge quantities. 

‘So far, there is a very decided trend towards them, 
and they are already very popular, One reason for the 
popularity of rayon is the fact that each year sees im- 
provement in the fabric and lowering of manufacturing 
costs. Rayon is gradually sinking towards the price level 
of cotton. I don’t think, however, that anyone feels that 
rayon will ever supplant cotton. There will always be a 
much greater field for cotton goods than for rayon,” he 
concluded. 
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National Cotton 
Community 


By C. K. Everett of The Cotton-Textile Institute 


F all of the many problems vexing the South today, 

none transcends, in its importance to every man, 

woman and child in the Southland, that of the 
huge cotton surplus. 

Here we are with the opening of a new cotton season 
only four months away. We face it with a probable 
carry-over of nearly 13,000,000 bales, the equivalent of 
a fair year’s yield in itself. What can be done with it? 


In the answer to that question lies the happiness and 


security of more than two million Southern farm families, 
the prosperity of Southern industry and business in par- 
ticular and, it is not too much to say, the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

I shall be blunt. That 13,000,000-bale surplus is a 
staggering reality. As our mutual friend, the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for Louisiana, said a few days ago, 
‘the darn stuff won’t rot and mules won't eat it.’’ Nor 
will eloquent preambles and resounding “Be it resolved,” 
move a fibre of it. The emergency demands co-operative, 
vigorous action and I bring you a program of action—not 
merely an idea but a campaign already under way. 

It is a program, born of emergency, which for the first 
time mobilizes every conceivable cotton interest from 
cotton growers, mils and converters through to retailers 
in one of the greatest promotional drives ever launched 
behind cotton or any other commodity. 

In broad outline the programs is not new. Rather it 
represents a tremendous expansion of promotional activi- 
ties which, for eight years now, have been climaxed an- 
nually in the country-wide observance of National Cotton 
Week. It has in other years enlisted the active co-oper- 
ation of more than 40,000 of the country’s leading de- 
partment stores, dry goods merchants, wholesalers, and a 
host of related industries such as washing and sewing 
machine manufacturers, soap and soap products manu- 
facturers, commercial laundries, pattern companies, to 
mention a few. 


This year, as the result of a momentous conference 
held in Atlanta a few weeks ago and which resulted in 
the organization of the Cotton Consumption Council, all 
of the country’s great mass distributors—chain food, 
drug, variety and notions stores as well as mail order 
houses—operating probably 50,000 retail outlets—are 
also co-operating whole-heartedly to make this year’s 
observance of National Cotton Week, next May 30th- 
June 4th, the most successful and stimulating in the his- 
tory of that event. 


Just picture what that tremendous concentration of 
advertising, merchandising and selling genius can mean 
for cotton! Every avenue of approach to consumer con- 


*Address before The Southern Secretaries Association at The 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Monday, April 4, 1938. 


sciousness—-newspapers, magazines, radio, motion pic- 
tures, fashion shows, fabric exhibits, and others—will be 
brought into play. Consumer attention will be focused 
on the availability for once, because of the surplus, of 


lower priced cottons for the thousands and one house- 


hold and apparel purposes which cotton serves best. 


National Cotton Week this year is bound to break all 


records, but a closer liaison between the national pro- 
gram and individual community activities is essential. 
Particularly, in the South and for obvious reasons, Na- 
tional Cotton Week should be the occasion for a week- 
long, community-wide celebration. We want every mer- 
chant in every Southern community to participate this 
year—dry goods and other directly-affected interests by 
special cotton promotional efforts, special displays and 


special advertising and selling of cottons; others less 


directly affected should co-operate if only by display of 
the official National Cotton Week posters, and otherwise 
publicizing the event. 


Speaking for the Cotton-Textile Institute and thus for 
the cotton mills of the country, we are not only ready 


but anxious to do everything humanly possible to help 
make National Cotton Week a never-to-be-forgotten suc- 


cess. We will help arrange community-wide celebrations © 


by furnishing step-by-step outlines of procedure flexible 
enough to meet particular problems in particular com- 
munities. We shall be only too glad to supply “Idea 
Books” of tested, successful merchandising campaigns 
for the guidance of participating merchants. 

If radio continuity scripts for local broadcast purposes 
will be helpful, we'll supply them. If suggestions for 
Cotton Week newspaper publicity are wanted, we'll sup- 
ply them. If pictures of attractive cotton fashions can 
be used, we'll supply them. 


In thus appealing to you, I have proceeded on two 
time-saving assumptions. I have assumed it was unnec- 
essary to elaborate on the problem confronting us, that 
you recognized its seriousness and your immediate, con- 
cern in it. It’s a mutual problem and inasmuch as we’re 
all in the same boat, it seems needless to suggest that we 
must row together because, after all, an impoverished 
cotton industry means an impoverished economy for the 
entire South with repercussions throughout the entire 
nation. 


I have also assumed that the appeal would meet with 
instant, enthusiastic response. In the last analysis it 
involves nothing difficult. National Cotton Week is not 
new. This is its eighth year. In the South, as all over 
the country, it is accepted by merchants generally as the 
one big force in the summer cotton selling season. What 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Pure Water—A Neccesity 


Modern Textile Manufacturing 
By F. H. Hughes 


ATER, the most useful agent in the manufacture 
and finishing of textiles, is sometimes the most 
important. This is especially true of the syn- 
thetic yarns and of pure silk. Below are explained some 
of the advantages of pure, soft water in the manufacture 
and finishing of these fabrics. We are taking up only 


silk and rayon as it is in processes related to their man-. 


ufacture where pure water plays such an important part 
both from a standpoint of quality of the finished product 
and cost of production. 

To begin with most of the water used by the textile 
industry comes from streams. A good many years ago 
the owners in planning the location of a textile plant were 
very careful to build where the best possible quality of 
water could be found. This was one of the reasons for 


some of the important textile centers such as Providence, 


R. I., and Paterson, N. J. 


With the rapid industrial growth of the country during 


the past few years there 
has been an ever-increas- 


_the preparation of silk fibres from the time they are un- 


wound from the cocoon. | 

The first operation is the boiling off or degumming. 
This is simply removing the natural gum from the silk by 
boiling in a soap solution. In hard water the soap will 
form curds which hinders the degumming as well as inter- 
fere with the subsequent dyeing of the silk. This is 
especially true of pastel shades. Before the dyeing the 
silk is often weighted with a metallic salt, often tin, to 
make up for the approximate four ounces per pound loss 
caused by the boiling off operation. In this weighting 
process the curds mentioned above will cause an uneven 
dyeing. Also in the fixing bath of sodium phosphate any 
calcium or magnesium will unite with the sodium phos- 
phate in chemical reaction producing calcium and mag- 
nesium phosphate and causing the dyed fabric to have a 
dull or cloudy appearance. In addition to the above, in 
the dyeing operation it is the usual procedure to add part 
of the boil off bath which 
contains some of the nat- 


ing flow of waste from 
various industries into our 


streams. This added to 
the natural suspended 
material such sand, 


iron oxide, animal matter, 
sewage and the impurities 
which are soluble in wa- 
ter such as salts of cal- 
clum, magnesium, sodium 
and iron makes the water 
practically unfit for use 
in textile manufacturing. 


ural silk gum. This tends . 
to improve the thorough- 
ness of the dyeing, adds 
fullness to the silk and 
retards the action of the 
dye bath to some extent. 
If this boil-off bath con- 
tains hard water, precipi- 
tation will result and the 
small curds will adhere to 
the silk fibres. 

Besides the above diffi- 
culties considerable sav- 


Besides, certain gases 
which go into solution in 
the water during its natural filtration through the earth’s 
soil such as oxygen, hydrogen sulphide and carbon diox- 
ide have a deleterious effect upon textiles. Almost all of 
the above impurities have a degrading effect upon the 
_ finished product of the silk or rayon mill if present in the 
water used in the manufacturing, dyeing and finishing 
operations. 


Science and man’s ingenuity have by extremely simple 
and inexpensive means made the filtering and complete 
softening of ordinary water an easy matter. 

Water should first be chemically analyzed in order to 
learn the exact impurities it contains. After this is deter- 


mined the course of action best adapted to their removal 
can be adopted. © 


Silk 


First let us take up the steps in which we use water in 


ing in dyestuff is effected 
by completely soft water. 
Also any foreign matter or chemical element in the dye 
bath will cause a variance in shade, especially in pastels, 
and makes it practically impossible to produce a satisfac- 
tory dye job. Often, re-dyeing is necessary and even 
then results are not satisfactory. — 


Rayon 


In the rayon industry soft pure water is even more 
important than in the silk processes outlined above. — As 
one will realize, rayon is a completely manufactured 
product in which water is an integral part.~ One may 
assume, then, that the finished product will be no better 
than the raw materials used in its manufacture. 


The dyeing operation of rayon is practically the same 
as that of pure silk. The dye is usually applied in a 
neutral bath with the use of sulphonated oil. It is essen- 


| (Continued on Page 27) 
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A. C. M. A. Program Announced 


Charlotte, N. C.—Program plans for the Forty-second 
Annual Convention of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which is to be held at the Bon Air Hotel 
in Augusta, Ga., on April 29th and 30th, have been an- 
nounced by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer 
of the Association. 


The first session will be held at 10 a. m., April 29th. 
Julian Miller, editor of the Charlotte Observer; Dr. M. 
L. Brittain, president of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, and R. E. Henry, president of the Association, 
are speakers for this session.. Mr. McLaurine will make 
his annual report at this time. 


Friday afternoon will be devoted to golf and recreation, 
meetings of special committees, and other events. The 


annual banquet will be held at 8 a. m. Friday, with Dr. . 
John L. Davis, of New York, as speaker. 


Saturday at 10 a. m. the final business session will be 
held, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, of New York, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., will speak and re- 
ports of the following committees will be made: Cotton— 
A. K. Winget, of Albemarle; traffic, 
Danville, Va.; student local fund, Thomas H. Webb, 
of Concord; Textile Foundation and National Industrial 
Conference Board, Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte; 
General Arbitration Board, George P. Ray, of New 
York; resolutions, John H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga. 


Officers will be elected at this session. Present officers, 
in addition to Mr. Henry and Mr. McLaurine, are J. H. 
Cheatham, first vice-president, and K. P. Lewis, of Dur- 
ham, second vice-president. 

The pre-convention meeting of the board: of directors 
will be a luncheon session on April 28th. The evening of 
the 28th has been set aside for presentation of a cotton 
fashion show. Mr. McLaurine announced that through 
the convention there will be an exhibit in the hotel lobby 
of the history of Southern-made cottons. This is being 
prepared by the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Cannon Mills Stockholders Meet 


Kannapolis, N. C.—Hearne J. Swink, of Salisbury, was 
made a vice-president of the concern and Frederic A. 
Williams, of New York City, was elected a member of 
the board of directors to succeed C. E. Stevenson, de- 
ceased, when the annual stockholders and directors meet- 
ing of the Cannon Mills Company was held April 12th. 


Other action by the stockholders and the board of 
directors included the election of George A. Batte, Jr., of 
Concord, as assistant treasurer. 


The stockholders gathered at 2 o'clock this afternoon 
in the office of C. A. Cannon, president of the concern. 
Mr. Cannon presided, and after the reading of the-list of 
proxies and minutes of the last meeting, Secretary Swink 
made his report on the company’s activities for the last 
year. Treasurer E. G. Bost also made his report and 
both were accepted. 

The stockholders then elected Mr. Williams successor 
to Mr. Stevenson on the board of directors and adjourned 
their meeting. 

Immediately afterward the directors met for their an- 
nual session. They named Charles A. Cannon to the 


R. R. West, of 
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presidency for the tenth consecutive term, and re-electing 
most of the other officers. Officers follow: 


President, C. A. Cannon; vice-presidents, A. L. Brown, 
of Kannapolis; J. J. Barnhardt, of Concord; A. R. How- 
ard, of Concord; A. W. Fishers, of Kannapolis; W. J. 
Swink, of China Grove; Frederic A. Williams, of New 
York City, secretary and vice-president, Hearne Swink; 
treasurer, E. Sauvain, of Concord; assistant treasurer, 
George A. Batte, Jr., of Concord; assistant secretary, J. 
J. Boyle, of C oncord. 


Members of the board of disators are Frederic A. 
Williams, John J. Barnhardt, David H. Blair, of Win- 
ston-Salem, A. Luther Brown, Charles A. Cannon, Mar- 
tin L. Cannon, of Charlotte, Arthur W. Fisher, George 
W. Fraker, of New York, Alexander R. Howard, Hearne 
Swink, and W. J. Swink. 


Southeastern Section A. A. T. C. C. To Meet 


Hugh M. Comer, vice-president, in charge of opera- 
tions, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the spring meeting of the Southeastern - 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, at the Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., Sat- 
urday evening, April 23rd. The meeting will open with 
a dinner at 7 o'clock, with entertainment by. the Peerless 
Quartet of Macon. Mr. Comer will speak on “The Im- 
portance of a Good Finish from the Mill Executive’s and 
Customer’s Point of View.” | 


L. E. Whittelsey, raw stock dyer, Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, will deliver a technical paper on “The 
Fundamentals of Dyeing Cotton Raw Stock Uniformly.” 
Curt Mueller, superintendent of dyeing and polishing, 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, is the section’s program 
committee chairman. 3 


The meeting will attract approximately one intend 
textile men from Georgia, Alabama, the Carolinas and 
other parts of the South, including mill executives, de- 
partment heads, chemists and dyers, and sales representa- 
tives of allied companies. Robert W. Philip, editor of 
Cotton, Atlanta, is chairman of the section. Allen Jones, 
superintendent Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, is vice-chairman; A. R. Macormac, Professor of 
Textile Chemistry, Auburn, Ala., is secretary; and W. 
Fred Crayton, E, I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Colum- 
bus, is treasurer. 


In addition to the program of addresses at the Macon 
meeting, the officers will outline plans for the National 
Convention of the parent organization which will be held 
under the Southeastern Section’s auspices at the Atlanta 
Biltmore, Atlanta, on December 2nd-3rd, with an attend- 
ance of approximately 750 delegates from all parts of 
the United States. 


The executive committee of the section includes: 
Frank L. Asbury, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; L. L. 
Bamberger, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, 
Ala.; H. L. Barthelemy, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga.; Perrin N. Collier, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.: 
E. A. Femister, Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.: 
R. A. Field, Jr., Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga.; 
Curt Mueller, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga.; E. 
S. Tillinghast, Russell Manufacturing Co., Alexander 
City, Ala. 


CONTROLLED COLLECTIONS 
TAKE THE BRAKES OFF YOUR BUSINESS 


Selling open accounts; 
with Limited Loss protection, 
eliminates financing drawbacks. 


NY business may get snagged by 
temporary lack of cash. But most 
manufacturers and wholesalers have idle 
assets they can utilize at a day’s notice, to 
pull them through the tight spots easily, 
safely and without recourse to costly, 
slow-acting refinancing or borrowing. 

Your accounts receivable are as good 
as gold. To realize on them, you need 
not bind yourself to a set program, nor 
to periodic liquidation. You can sell 
part or all of them, depending on your 
immediate needs. The cost is generally 
less than the discounts you would allow. 

Another advantage. You can convert 
them into cash now with comfortable 
assurance against any bad-credit back- 
fire. Our Limited Loss clause, holds 
your credit risk down to an agreed, 
small percentage. 

Arm your business with cash to dis- 
count your bills, to meet payrolls and 
tax payments, to broaden your markets, 
to speed up liquidation of inventory. 


. Be able to draw on this cash reserve 


without affecting your customers’ terms 
--without even notifying your customers. 

There is no easier, more flexible 
way to finance your business. It’s the 


solution to today’s financing problems. 


CAPITAL AT WORK 


Read our new booklet for first- 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY hand facts about this conven- 


BALTIMORE 


ient modern method of finan- 
cing. On request a copy will 
be mailed, or a representative 
from our office in your district 
will be glad to call at your 


convenience. 
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Personal News 


Ralph Davis, of Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now 
overseer weaving, Alabama Mills, Jasper, Ala. 


R. S. Mitchum, of Evansville, Ind., is now connected 
with Texas Textile Mills, McKinney, Tex. 


Ted Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, was the guest of Governor Rivers 
recently, on a good will trip to Havana, Cuba. 


B. E. Smith, Clemson textile graduate of 1936 and 
formerly with Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., is now second 


hand in spinning at Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C. 


A. L. Parker has resigned his position as finisher at 
the Harris Manufacturing Company, Atlanta, Ga., and 
has accepted a position of superintendent of the Brad- 
shaw Loom Reed Works, Cayce, S. C. 


N RCH ES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


SERVICE 


MMe 


QUALITY 


S1IZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 7 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson ) 


Greenville, &. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


_ HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Boston 
Write or Phone Uur Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte.N.C. 


235 Summer St. 


-tinsville, Va.., 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division of S$. T. A. To Meet 


in Danville, Va., April 23rd 


The Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association will hold its Spring meeting 
at the Country Club, Danville, Va., April 23rd, at 9:45 
a.m. Spinning and carding will be discussed. 

The discussion on carding will be led by L. V. Andrews, 
superintendent of Martinsville Cotton Mill, Inc., Mar- 
while the spinning discussion will be con- 
ducted by W. A. Hunt, superintendent of Pickett Cotton 
Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. Luncheon will be served at 
noon. 

Officers of this Division include W. J. Jennings, chair- 
man, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.; L. V. An- 
drews, vice-chairman, Martinsville Cotton Mills,’ Mar- 
tinsville, Va.; J. O. Thomas, secretary, Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C. 

Executive committee: L. A. Elmore, Rhodhiss Mills 
Co., Rhodhiss, N. C.; J. R. Copland, E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mill, Burlington, N. C.; W. Lexie Davis, Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; R. H. Armfield, White Oak 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; T. C. Pegram, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.; G. H. Mehaffee, 
Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; W. A. Hunt, 
Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. Cs ‘and L. J. Rush- 
worth, Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


OBITUARY 


A. F. McKISSICK 


Greenville, S. C—Anthony F. McKissick, vice-presi- 
dent of Alice Cotton Mills, president of Ariail Mills at 
Easley, and widely known manufacturer, died at his 
home April 8th. 

Mr. McKissick, who was 68 years old, was a’son of 
the late Isaac G. and Sarah Foster McKissick, prominent 
South Carolinians. Prior to coming to Greenville, Mr. 
McKissick lived in Greenwood, S. C. 

McKissick was born at Union, June 10, 1869. He 
was graduated with the B.S. and A.M. degrees from the 
University of South Carolina in 1889, and was honor 
man of his class. ,He received the degree of master of 
mechanical engineering at Cornell in 1895. | 

While a member of the faculty at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, at Auburn, Ala., he was recognized as one of 
the leading authorities in x-ray research. 

From 1899-1901 he was chief engineer of a group of 
textile mills at Pelzer, in Anderson County. He was 
elected president of the Grendel Mills at Greenwood in 
1901, an office he held until 1918. He was president of 
the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills from 1906 to 1917. He 
moved to Greenville and in 1923 became vice-president 
of the Alice plant at nasley, a post he occupied until his 
death. 

McKissick was president of the Arail Mill from about 
1925, when he and his son built it, until his death. 

The textile magnate was a director of the Piedmont 
& Northern Railway and of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railroad, and at one time was a member of 
the Port Utilities Commission at Charleston. 
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ENKA 
RAYON 


APPROVED 


for STYLE-DESIGN-COLOR 
WEAR and QUALITY 


FROM BONWIT TELLER 
Fine shops and cutters are especially 


IS MADE WITH particular as to the brand of rayon 
yarn they feature. Since the law re- 
quires all merchandise made of rayon 

be identified as rayon, the fashion mar- 

ket prefers to identify the rayon it uses 


AN 


as the rayon usually associated with 
RAYON fashion merchandise e Enka Fashion Ap- 
proved Rayon has been continually identified 

with fashion merchandise—whether evening 
gowns, dresses, underwear, gloves, lingerie or bathing suits. 
Before a fabric or any clothes made from a fabric, woven or 
knitted with Enka Rayon, is eligible to be identified as Enka 
Fashion Approved Rayon, it must pass a severe test and measure 
up to Critical fashion approval e The standards are high and 
embrace style, color, design, wear and quality. Consequently, 
merchandise identified as Enka Fashion Approved Rayon may 


in style e Enka Rayon—Fashion Approved—is never identified 
with cheap or low priced merchandise but always associated 
with the finer qualities and the upper brackets. Enka Rayon is 
the Fashion Approved Rayon of the American Couture. 


be relied upon to be the very finest in quality and the latest 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION, 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK - GREENSBORO, N.C. * PROVIDENCE, B.1. - CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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GOOD SOLDIERS ALL. Millions of Teeth, each one identical; 
the same height, the same thickness, the same angle and the same 
hardness. In other words, “good soldiers all.” That is the story of 
Ashworth Card Clothing and such uniformity of product assures 
unformity of performance. 


ASHWORTH BROS,., INC. 


Woolen Division; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and 


Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole Distrib- 
uters for Piatt's Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats Beclothed at All Plants. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


Textile School Heads To Meet At N. C. State 
College 


The Deans of all the textile schools in the United 
States will meet at North Carolina State College on 
Thursday, April 21st. On this day the nineteenth annual 
Textile Exposition and Style Show will be held, at which 
over 140 young ladies representing eleven North Carolina 
colleges will take part. These young ladies will model 
garments made by them as part of their regular classroom. 
work from fabrics designed and woven by students in the 
Textile School. | 

The Deans will continue their meeting at Southern 


Pines on the following days, Auril 22nd and 23rd. 


Notable speakers will be on the program for this occa- 
sion. 


Detroit Stoker Co. Celebrates 40th Anniversary 


The Detroit Stoker Company, which has contributed a 
great deal to the development of stokers since its estab- 
lishment in 1898, this year is celebrating its fortieth an- 
niversary. From a small beginning in a very modest 
factory in Detroit, they have grown to one of the largest 
concerns in the industry. 

On May 11, 1900, the original Detroit Stoker Com- 
pany was incorporated and the first product of the com- 
pany was built in its first shop on East Atwater street, 
near the Detroit river, at the foot of Joseph Campau ave- 
nue. Later in 1902 the company moved to larger quar- 
ters in a plant on the Grand Boulevard at Riopelle street. 
Operations continued in this plant until need for larger 
quarters necessitated moving to Monroe, Mich., in 1922. 
The company purchased what was originally the Van 
Blerck Motor Company property on East First street at 
Monroe, which consisted of three buildings. Additions 


to the plant, which occupies nine acres of ground, have 


more than trebled the original floor space so that the 
total now occupies approximately 100,000 square feet. 

The plant consists of three principal departments, 
namely, the foundry department, machine department 
and assembly department. In the foundry the raw mate- 
rials, such as pig iron, scrap iron, and alloys are melted 
in a large cupola, and the molten iron is then poured 
into moulds in which the various castings are made. All 
the pouring of these moulds is done mechanically through 
means of cranes which transport the large ladles from 
which the metal is transferred to smaller ladles, all of 
which are handled mechanically. All measures for safety 
are provided in this department as the workmen are pro- 
tected with fireproof leggings, gloves, respirators and 
goggles. 

From the foundry, castings are transported to the 
cleaning and final inspection room, where the castings are 
cleaned, inspected and gauged so that the castings which 
require no machine work can go. immediately into stock 
as a finished part. The castings which require machine 
work are then routed to the machine department where 
the necessary machine work is performed. Then these 
parts go into stock. 
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A coal “buy-word” in the 
South for years. 


As a tailor fits 
your figure... 
GENERAL COAL 
fits your needs a 


The ideal stoker fuel. 


coal for 


GENCO every 


Marketing a yearly pro- 
duction of 10,000,000 tons 
(ten million) must reflect satisfied 
customers. A “General” Prod- - 
uct Assures a Good Product. 


Low ash—high B. T. U. 


Pulverized fuel. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Low ash— high B. T. U. 
Pulverized fuel. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


National Labor Board Assumes 
Authority 


HE National Labor Relations Board has as- 

sumed additional authority and has ordered 
the Globe Cotton Mills of Augusta, Ga., and the 
Inland Steel Company of Ohio to sign contracts 
with the C. I. O. 

They now say that an employer must not only 
bargain collectively with his employees but must 
reach an agreement and put same in writing, 

It is well known that since the C. I. O. realized 
the difficulty of collecting dues from Southern 
textile workers, they have reduced their organi- 
zation in the South, but we have been informed 
by manufacturers that representatives of the 
National Labor Relations Board are now carry- 
ing C. I, O. contracts with them and one man- 
ufacturer tells us that one National Labor Rela- 
tions Board representative presented a C. I. O. 
contract and insisted that he sign it. 

The present policy of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board seems to be as follows: 


(1) To order an election and to assist the 
C. 1. O. in being declared the bargaining 
agency. This is done by denying employ- 
ers the right of discussing the situation 
with their employees but permitting the 
C. I. O. to make a house-to-house canvass 
and to use coercion, false promises and 

money to influence votes. 
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) The C. I. O. having been declared the 
bargaining agency, as is almost assured 
under the conditions of the election, the 
next step is to order the mill to sign a 
contract with them. 


The next step will be: 


(3) To dictate the ferms of the contract and 


to order the insertion of closed shop and 
the check-off. 


Let it be realized that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is not a law-making body and that 
although, in their efforts to assist the C. 1. O. 
they may assume authority, there is no assur- 
ance that they have such authority. 

In writing his decision upon the Wagner Law, 


Chief Justice Hughes said: 


The act (Wagner Labor Law) does not interfere with 
the normal exercise of the right of the employer to select 
its employees or to discharge them. The employer may 
not, under cover of that right, intimidate or coerce its 
employees with respect to their self-organization and rep- 
resentation, and on the other hand, the board (Labor 
Relations Board) is not entitled to make its authority a 
pretext for interference with the right to discharge when 
that right is exercised for other reasons than such intimi- 
dation and coercion. 


The Chief Justice said that the Wagner Labor 
Board could not take away from an employer 
the normal exercise of the right to select his em- 
ployees or to discharge them, and it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that he would rule that the 
employer must sign a contract. 


It is very significant that the Chief Justice 
said that the Board could not use its authority, 
as a pretext, for interference with the right to 
discharge and he must have realized that they 
would try to stretch their authority to cover 
their objectives. 


An increasing number of employers are refus- 
ing to obey the orders of the National Labor 
Relations Board and numerous test cases are on 
the way to the United States Supreme Court 
where, in our opinion, the decisions, in most in- 
stances, will be against the rulings of the Board. 


A Congressman Weakens 


A. L. BULWINKLE, the member 
of Congress from the District in which we 
are located, was formerly noted for his inde- 
pendence of thought and action, but he seems to 
have weakened and to have become a subservi- 
ent “yes man.” 


When the Wages and Hours Bill was before 
Congress, it was well known that it had been 
drawn by President Roosevelt’s advisors, Mr. 
Corcoran and Mr. Cohen, under the influence of 
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Northern manufacturers and that the prime ob- 
jective of the bill was not to assist labor but to 
cripple Southern industries by enforcing uniform 
wages while leaving Northern mills the advan- 
tage of low freight rates. 

Southern Congressmen and Senators, almost 
without exception, fought the vicious measure 
and defeated it. 

Congressman Bulwinkle, however, lined up 
with the Northern members in trying to force 
upon the South a measure which would not only 
have crippled industries but have thrown thou- 
sands of Southern mill employees out of work. 
The American Federation of Labor condemned, 
and assisted in defeating, the bill for which Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle voted. 

Last Friday, when the Government Reorgani- 
_ zation Bill was defeated, Congressman Bulwin- 
kle was numbered among the subservients who 
voted for same. 

The Reorganization Bill was primarily in- 
tended to create more jobs, including $10,000 
jobs for Corcoran and Cohen, and to give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt almost unlimited powers. There 
was no public demand for the measure and pub- 
lic sentiment was . overwhelmingly against any 
such extravagance. 

Congressman Bulwinkle voted against his sec- 
tion on the Wages and Hours Bill and for the 
Reorganization Bill. His subserviency and his 
willingness to obey orders and to vote for any 
measure presented, seems to us to indicate weak- 
ness which is in striking contrast to his former 
attitude. 


The above cartoon, which we are taking the 
liberty of reprinting, displays a condition which 
has existed as the result of the first great “pump 
priming.” The trouble is that after a few snorts 
the pump stopped and now the priming is to be 
done all over again, at the expense of the tax- 
payers and with no assurance that it will not 
stop again. The question is how large can the 
‘leaning tower” become before the taxpayer col- 
lapses? 
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Cotton Crop Possibilities 


| N our issue of February 24th we printed com: 
putations of the 1938 cotton crop possibilities 
based upon the yields per acre for the past fif- 
teen years. 

They were based upon an acreage of 26,300,- 
000, which was estimated as that permitted by 
the crop control act, and showed crop possibili- | 
ties ranging from 11,700,000 to 7,250,000 bales 
with the single exception of the 1937 record 
yield of 246.6 lint pounds per acre, which on 
26,300,000 acres would mean 13,570,000 bales. 

Estimates now being made, however, indicate 
a much smaller acreage and the Murray estimate 
of this week is 24,880,000 acres. 

If the Murray estimate is correct the crop pos- 
sibilities for 1938 will range from 11,007,000 to 
6,887,000 bales unless the 1937 yield per acre 
is repeated, which would mean 12,600,000 bales. 


Results From Advertising 


E.:-H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DANIELSON, CONN. 
April 2, 1938. 
Mr. Junius M. Smith, V.-P. and Bus. Megr.., 
Clark Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


On March 17, 1938, after two years of tations 
tory and mill tests, we announced to the textile 
industry, in a front cover advertisement in the 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, the new Reinforced Very-. 
best Check Strap for all types of high speed and 
Model E Draper looms. 

On April Ist, thirteen days after publication, 
we have received 35 orders from cotton mills— 
one order being for 2,400 lbs. This is one of the 
most extraordinary results from an advertise- 
ment in a technical publication that I have ever 


known. 


I consider the TExTILE BULLETIN the most 
valuable and helpful advertising medium for any 
company manufacturing or selling textile mill 
supplies. 

You are holding for me the front cover of the 
issue of April 14th. We shall again advertise 
the Jacobs Reinforced Verybest Check Strap. I 
anticipate even greater results because of the © 
testimonials from three large cotton mills that 
have made extensive tests of these straps. 

With all good wishes, I am, 


Cordially yours, 


E. H. Jacoss Mrs. Co. 


(Signed) W. Irving Bullard, President. 
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Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eye Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


National Cotton Week—A Cammunity Of 
| Interests 


(Continued from Page 9) 


we are asking is your co-operation in impressing on your | 
local merchants and your communities its tremendous 
importance—its unusual importance—this year of all 
years. 

And National Cotton Week does offer exceptional op- 
portunitis for merchants this year. No matter how small 
he may be, every merchant can benefit from the tremen- 
dous promotional push which is to be put behind cotton 
during the Week. Of course, he will benefit in direct 
proportion to the vigor and enthusiasm of his own par- 
ticipation. It is a fact that everybody uses cotton. But 
this year, everybody can and should use more cotton. 
Quite aside from any patriotic or sentimental urge in- 
spired by the surplus problem, there is very real oppor- 
tunity for everybody to satisfy more of his or her cotton 
wants this year because of the availability of great quan- - 
tities of lower priced cottons—with raw cotton selling 
for less than 9 cents a pound as against 15 cents a year 
ago. 

I don’t say that National Cotton Week alone will solve 
the cotton surplus problem. I do say it can contribute 
materially to the solution of stimulating interest in cot- 
tons and in actually increasing consumption and I do say 
that you owe it to yourself and those you represent to co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible to make National 


~ Cotton Week the success that is sure, if we will all move 


shoulder to shoulder—for cotton! 


Students’ Textile Exposition and Style Show 


College Station, Raleigh, N. C.—Nearly 150 young 
women from 11 colleges in North Carolina will serve as 
models in the Eleventh Annual Style Show at North 
Carolina State College Thursday, April 21st. Wearing 
cotton and rayon outfits of their own creation, the girls 
will give the textile students and the public an oppor- 
tunity to study types of fabrics which appeal to the 
modern young woman. | 

Held in connection with the style show, and also spon- 
sored by the Textile School at N. C. State College, will 
be the Nineteenth Annual Students’ Exposition, officials 
of which are shown above. T. M. Tyner, of Shelby, is 
superintendent of the Exposition, and Roy Dixon, of 
Winston-Salem, is assistant superintendent. Other officials 
and their capacities are J. E. Spainhour, North Wilkes- 
boro, foreman of dyeing; J. V. Kirkman, Durham, assist- 
ant foreman of knitting; W. L. Jones, Woodruff, S. C.., 
foreman of yarn manufacture; William Crawley, Little- 
ton, foreman of knitting; W. L. Carter, Franklinville, 
assistant foreman of dyeing; B. J. Musso, Walsenburg, 
Colo., assistant foreman of designing; B. H. Sigmon, 
Alexis, foreman of designing; G. V. Hanna, Mooresville, 
assistant foreman of weaving; Walter Fanning, Shelby, 
assistant foreman of yarn manufacture; and Cecil 
Squires, Draper, foreman of weaving. 
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FACTORING 
can for 


T ‘ACTORING puts your business on a cash | 
basis. It enables you to live within your = 
business income by utilizing your own assets 
to finance your purchases and your sales. 


It provides additional cash working capital 
with which you can substantially decrease 
your debts. 


Moreover it removes all the uncertainty of 
credit risks and relieves you of all credit losses. 


Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Write today. Our representative will show 
you how your business can be benefited by 
Textile Banking Company service. 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


55 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Affiliated with Commercial Credit Company,. Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H, LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNFAILING 
INDUSTRIAL 


° A Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence, by Stewart, is effec- 
tive lifetime protection. it is an insurmountable, trouble- 
free barrier giving continuous, dependable protection against 


trespass and vandalism. Guards property, equipment, em- 
ployees, brings peace of mind and security to owners. 
illustrated is a typical mill installation by Stewart. Before buy- 


ing, investigate Stewart Fence—the heaviest and strongest 
Chain Link Wire Fence on the market. 


Catalog giving full details on exclusive Stewart superiorities 
will be sent on request. 


Sales and Erection Service in principal cities. 
“World’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886"’ 


STEWART 
IRON. WORKS CO., inc. 
526 Stewart Block 
FENCE Es 


Cincinnati... Ohic 


Even a Clown’s 
Make-up is 


Distinctive! 


Every clown has a make-up all 
his own and through an unwritten 
law in Clowndom that “trade 
mark” is not used by others. 
Therefore a clown becomes indi- 
vidualistic. 


Likewise one’s package should be distinctive, individual- 
istic, and so designed that it may be protected against 
imitators. If you want yours to be “different,” and sales- 
appealing, issue a summons for our “command appearance” 
in person or in sketches. 


Also let us show you how we may coordinate your 
packaging by matching your boxes, wrappings, counter and 
window displays, cartons, shipping containers, etc., giving 
it a style all its own and a family relationship. Through 
such “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” you may also 
save money on art, plates and printing. 


Would you care to have us submit designs to give your 
packaging a distinctive make-up? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.), Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 


Ashebero, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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Mill News 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Spartan Hosiery Mills of 
this city, which are now in receivership, will be offered 
or public sale on April 21st. The sale will include all 
machinery and equipment. 


Albemarle, N. C.—The ownership of the Stanfield 
Hosiery Mill has been involved in litigation as the result. 
of a suit started in Albemarle against the firm by Mc- 
Dermott & Short, hosiery brokers of New York City. 

In the complaint filed in the suit, the New York firm 
asks for possession of the mill, land and properties. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—President T. M. Marchant, of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, said: that, effective April 
18th, three print cloth units of the chain would be 
closed until further notice. 

He said the plant affected will be Appalache and 
Greer units at Greer and the Walhalla branch. These 
plants are the smallest in the chain. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The Royal Bag & Yarn Manu- 
facturing Co., after having been operated here for 38 
years, is being abandoned as a manufacturing plant, and 
the building will house a gymnasium for the new junior 
high school. The Charleston school board recently ac- 
quired the building for less than $25,000, along with 12 
acres of land. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Net earnings of Burlington Mills 
Corporation for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
amounted to $715,594, after all charges and provision 
for Federal income taxes, including taxes on undistribut- 
ed profits. Earnings are equivalent to $1.31 per common 
share as compared with $970,568, or $1.78 per share for 
the predecessor constituent companies and subsidiaries 
for the year ended December 31, 1936. 

The per share earnings in both instances are computed 
on the basis of 545,632 shares of common stock out- 
standing. In common with the general trend, the reces- 
sion in business during the last quarter of 1937 affected 
the company’s operations, and earnings for the 12 months 
ended December 31, 1937, after auditors’ year-end ad- 
justments, are approximately $160,000 less than earnings 
of $875,751 reported for the first nine months of 1937. 


Morcanton, N. C.--Work is expected to start imme- 
diately on the construction of a building to house the 
Ross Fabrics, Inc., Morganton’s newest industrial con- 
cern. 
The building will be constructed by Dr. E. W. Phifer, 
who has agreed with officials of the corporation to lease 
the buildings to the concern for a period of seven years 
with option to sell at the end of the ascaew on terms to 
be agreed upon by arbitration. 

The cost of the lot and buildings for the new plant is 
estimated at $30,000. The corporation will begin pro- 
duction of tapestry and upholstery fabrics as soon as the 
plant is ready for occupancy. 
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Mill News 


YADKIN, N. C.—The North Carolina Finishing Com- 
pany here has completed a new building which has been 
under construction and this new department has been 
put into operation. Several new buildings have been 
built by this concern within the past few years due to 
increasing business. 


ATHENS, TENN.—A contract will be given soon for the 
enlarging of the Chilhowee Mills which is expected to 
more than double the present employment of the mill. 
H. A. Vestal, manager of the mills, has announced. New 
machines will be installed and an addition to the building 
will be 43 by 135 feet. The Chilhowee Mills were con- 
structed by local capital and have been operated by the 
same means. The mill manufactures a high grade of silk 
hosiery. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
of Charlotte, operating a group of cotton textile mills, is 
posting notices to the effect that all of its plants except 
the one at Pineville will be closed, effective Thursday 
morning, April 14th, for an indefinite period. 

B. B. Gossett, president of the company, said the com- 
pany will permit all employees to remain in their homes 
and that no charges will be made for rent, lights, or 
water while the mills are closed. All families also are 
being provided with suitable space for spring gardens 
and an ample supply of garden seeds, without cost. 


York, S. C.—A new garment plant, the Mary-Su Gar- 
ment Manufacturing Company, work shirts, women’s 
smocks and house dresses, and neckwear, is scheduled to 
start operations here soon. Mrs. W. S. Dickson is the 
owner. 

The new factory will occupy quarters on the second 
floor of the Nichols Building, East Liberty street. Twen- 


ty-one electrically operated sewing machines are among | 


the equipment to be installed at once. 
Mrs. Dickson has been in the neckwear manufacturing 
business since 1930. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—The Piedmont shirt. plant, which 
has been operating here for the past two years, has 
changed hands and W. P. Blackwell, Secretary of State, 
has issued a charter to the Abbeville Manufacturing 
Plant, Inc., with Maurice Dessen as president; Ann Fin- 
ger, vice-president, and Samuel Woronoff, secretary and 
treasurer. | 


Charles Butchin, of New York, is here as manager of |f 


the plant, which is being put in good shape for the 
change. New machinery is being installed which will be 
used in the manufacture of a high grade shirt to be called 
the ‘“‘Abbeville Shirt.” 
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. . plus greatly increased breaking 
strength 


. . 50% less decrease in 
elongation . . . provably better fiber- 


lay! 


All resulting in real economy, combined 
with undeniably greater loom efficiency 
... accomplished by using 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 


Every day, from all over the country, 
reports are coming in regarding the out- 
standing performance of this product. 
Mills everywhere are finding it the an- 
swer to their sizing problems. We are 
prepared and able to prove, in your mill, 
that we can save you money and step up 
your production. CALL THE HOUGH- 
TON MAN! 


PHILADELPHIA 
Charlotte 


The manager proposes to double production, it was | 


stated, and a number of new operators will be added.| @ 


Those making up the personnel of the plant will be re- 
tained and Abbeville girls exclusively are to be selected 
for the enlargement. 
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MOCCASIN 
BRONZE 


Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 

Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘Southern Sources of Supply’’ for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 


FROM 

$6 MEALS 

&SATH 


RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALE 


Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . . sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
ocean's edge . .. superb cuisine .. . 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 


You'll like your fellow quests . . . and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere [irttu®’ 
of The Chelsea. : 


SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 


WRITE FOR 


BOOKLET AND 
INFORMATION 


bet 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


: Live WEEKLY Journal 
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Last Cotton Crop of Lower Grades, Staple is 
Shorter | 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported cotton ginned from the 1937 bumper 
crop was shorter in staple and lower in grade than that 
ginned from the 1936 crop. 


The Bureau said there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of cotton shorter than one-inch in staple. It re- 
ported 17 per cent of the cotton was untenderable com- 
pared with 13 per cent a year ago. 


Census Bureau reports showed 18,241,726 bales of 
cotton were ginned from the 1937 crop. The economists 
said all of this was reported as American upland with 
the exception of 10,968 bales of American Egyptian and 
4,129 bales of Sea Island. 


S. C. Mills Get U. S. Contracts 


Washington, D. C.—Government contracts for textile 
products were awarded to two South Carolina mills last 
week, the Department of Labor announced. | 

The Pacific Mills at Lyman, Spartanburg County, will 
share with the Utica Willowvale Bleachery of Chad- 
wicks, N. Y., an order for sheets and pillow cases for 
the Quartermasters Corps of the Army in the amount of 
$116,718. 

A contract for cotton handkerchiefs valued at $18,324 
was awarded to the Southern Handkerchief Manufactur- 
ing Company of Greenville, S. C. 

These contracts represent the Southern textile indus- 
try’s share of 83 contracts valued at $2,976,955 reported 
by 12 government agencies. 


Quartermaster Seeks Cotton Goods Bids 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids on approximately 1,500,000 
yards of cotton goods will be received at Army Quarter- 
master Depot May 6th. Items wanted are: (1) 894,438 
yards 35-inch unbleached drill; (2) 154,200 yards white 
collar stiffening; (3) 250,000 silesia uniform lining, 36- 
inch; (4) 1,867 red mercerized bunting; (5) 1,650 white 
bunting; (6) 850 blue bunting. 

Item (7), 2,984 of 36-inch white percale; (8) 100,000 
of 36-inch canvas padding; (9) 20,000 sheets cotton 
wadding, 32x45; (10) 6,227 yards slate blue cotton 


FREDERICK 


TEXTILE MILLS 
PAPER MILLS 


Stainless Steel Pumps a Specialty 


CHEMICAL PLANTS 


R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Corp. 


Charlotte—Representative in Carolinas 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. K, Frederick, Maryland 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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shirting; (11) 4,660 of 35-inch unbleached duck; (12) 
7,000 of cellulose acetate cloth lining. 

Wool bunting: (13) 1,595 yards 36-inch red; (14) 
1,414 of white; (15) 636 of blue. Item (16), 1,825 of 
slate blue flannel shirting. Quickest possible delivery of 
all items wanted. 


Invitation 228 calling for bids on 73,000 rubberized 


raincoats due April 26th has been changed to 90,000 of 
such garments. 


Technical Engineering Conference of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Several times a year the Steel Heddle Manufacturing 
Company, with its general offices and main plant at Phil- 
adelphia, and branch offices and plants at Greenville, 
S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada, have meetings 
of all their field and, plant engineers in order to inter- 
change experiences, mechanical data and to bring them- 
selves up-to-date on the latest methods and materials. 


Such a meeting has just been held at the Poinsett Ho- 


tel, Greenville, S. C.—the technical field men coming . 


from every district. 


J. J. Kaufmann, president, and R. J. Freitag, secretary 
and treasurer in charge of the field engineers, explained 
the details pertaining to the many new items of develop- 
ment and their respective application. Jr., assistant vice- 
president, and junior officer of the company, who is in 
charge of all the Southern plants in a supervisory manag- 
ing capacity, stressed the co-ordination and service the 
technicians of the company are rendering to the Southern 
textile mills. 


G. P. Carmichael, of the Atlanta plant, gave a thor- 
ough explanation of the latest developments in twine 
harness and the development of the superior cable twine 
from which the present Steel Heddle modern harnesses 
are now being made. 


H. Raiford Gaffney, director of sales of the Atlanta 
division, went into quite a discourse on the developments 
of the new spinning and twisting rings, which from re- 
ports received are proving quite an innovation in this 
line. 

Louis P. Batson, representing Southern Shuttles, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and a specialist on shuttles, analyzed the require- 
ment as well as the development of shuttles for high 
speed looms, the latest developments of processing and 
tempering dogwood, the Southern automatic bobbin 
changing silk shuttles eyes and fibre covered shuttles. 

The next school will be held in the Fall at the Phila- 
delphia office. 


RossviLLE, Ga.—The management of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills has announced the purchase and installa- 
tion of two additional full-fashioned machines in its 
Rossville full-fashioned hosiery mill. 

A few other machines may also be added in increasing 
production of the plant, it was explained. 

Both the full-fashioned mill and the main plant now 
are operating full-time with two shifts, it was said. Im- 
provement in business during the past few months was 
reported. 
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TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CoO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. : 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


> 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LANSING 


U.S TRADE MARK Pat. orf 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


You don’t know just how 


good a lug strap can be 
until you've tried WIL- 

SON LUG STRAPS. 
We 
agents 


are exclusive 
in the South. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE conan 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Net Profit $107,807 


Franklin Rayon Corporation re- 
ports for the year to December 31, 
1937, a net profit of $107,807 after 
all charges including Federal income 
taxes, on net sales of $4,824,702. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$185,361 on net sales of $5,458,553 
in the previous fiscal period. 

Earnings for the period just ended 
equalled 46 cents a,common share as 
compared to 81 cents in 1936. 


Japan Rayon Yarn 
And Fabric Exports 
Gain in February 


Yokohama. — Japan’s exports of 
rayon yarn and textiles in February 
gained considerably over the month 
before, according to the Rayon Asso- 
ciation. Exports to North China in- 
creased following the recent reduc- 
tion of the import tariff by the North 
China regime in Peiping. 

Exports of yarn during February 
amounted to 2,533,300 pounds, worth 
1,928,445 yen. Gains over January 
were 975,000 pounds and 800,752 
yen. 

Rayon textile exports for the same 
period amounted to 30,236,844 
square yards worth 9,030,483 yen 
increasing 2,555,369° square yards 
and 587,839 yen over the month be- 
fore. 

Yarn exports to South America 
and Africa gained, but those to Eu- 
rope, North and Central America and 
Oceania decreased. 
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Classified Department 


WANTED 


A Sales Manager for the Southern 
States 


Must have experience in promoting 
sales of textile machinery and have 
a wide acquaintance with execu- 
tives of Southern mills. Write giv- 
ing experience. Address ‘“TEC,’’ 
| care Textile Bulletin. 


A PICK-UP—Full Fashioned Machinery. 
i—42-gauge, 10-—39-gauge, 18 sections 
(Schubert & Saltzer). Located in the 
South. Low figures. Harry Sunshine, 61 
Georgia Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


PAUL B. EATON a 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N, C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 

U. S. Patent Office | 


FOR. SALE—<Auto_ trailer, 
new, eating and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four passengers. <A real bar- 
gain for cash. Address ‘“‘Trailer,”’ care 
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Allis-Chalmers Nets 
$7,841,167 in 1937 


Report of Allis-Chalmers Manutac- 
turing Company and sunbsidiaries for 
year ended December 31, 1937, cer- 
tified by independent auditors, shows 
net income including special credit of 
$79,399 arising from liquidation of 
notes and accounts receivable of Ad- 
vance-Rumely Corporation and B. F. 
Avery & Sons, Inc., of $7,841,167 
after depreciation, interest, amortiza- 
tion, Federal income taxes and $665,- 
000 surtax on undistributed profits, 
equal to $4.42 a share on 1,773,341 
no-par shares of capital stock, ex- 
cluding 14,629 shares held in treas- 


ury. 


Soft Pure Water—A Necessity To Modern 
Textile Manufacturing 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tial because of the natural characteristics of the rayon 
fibre that it remain in the dye bath only a very short 
time, otherwise the fibres would be at least partially de- 
composed by the action of the water. In order to assure 
a uniform dye it is necessary that the water be entirely 
free from any inorganic substance or any chemical in 
solution that might cause reaction and resultant streaked 
or blotched dyeing. 


In match shade dyeing of both silk and rayon it is 
important that the water be the same. In the use of 
unprocessed water this is often very difficult as the chem- 
ical and pysihcal content of any stream will change rap- 
idly in the event of sudden rains or other out of the 
ordinary disturbances. Hence, it is practically an im- 
possibility to successfully process or dye either rayon or 
silk without treated water of constant zero hardness. 


Methods of Softening 


As stated above, the operations involved in the treat- 
ment and softening of water are very elementary in na- 
ture. The water is run through a sand filter under pres- 
sure and allowed to stand while impurities settle out. 
However, before the filtering process, chemicals are 
added which aid in the precipitation or coagulation of 
the impurities. The important point here is to carefully 
analyze the water so as to know what should be added 
as a coagulatant. Also mechanical agitation has been 
found to materially aid the settling out process. 


The above step is merely the coagulation or floccula- 
tion which only removes the heavier suspended matter 
and leaves the water still containing finely divided organic 
matter and sufficient natural chemical matter to cause 
hardness. | 

The best and most: efficient manner yet devised for 
rendering the water completely soft or characterized by 
zero hardness is the zeolite softener. 

The chief ingredients of water which cause hardness 
are calcium and magnesium in solution. The zeolite 
softener utilizes what is known as the base exchange 


method. The water is simply filtered through the zeolite 
which exchanges its sodium base for the calcium and 
magnesium base of the hard water. Yet the zeolite does 
not go into solution and is regenerated after a rated flow 
of water has passed through it by the simple means of 
passing a salt solution through the filter until its sodium 
base has been restored. This is a process which is 


unique in chemistry yet extremely simple and inexpen- 


sive. 

This procedure produces a water of zero hardness 
which as shown above is absolutely necessary for the 
successful manufacture of silk and rayon. Soft pure 
water is also essential in the preparation of wool because 
of the excessive use of soap. In the production of the 
higher grade cotton goods soft water has become almost 
a necessity. Most of the larger and more progressive 
fine goods manufacturers have turned to controlled soft 
water and as the standards of the cotton textile industry 


are raised the smaller plants will have to come to water 
treatment also. Practically all of the rayon manufactur- 
ers process and control every gallon of the water used in 
their operations. 

_ Water treating and softening equipment is one of the 
best investments that can be made in any textile plant. 
As a matter of fact, the savings in soap alone effected by ° 
the use of completely soft water will over a period of 
time pay for the original installation of the equipment 
and there is practically no upkeep except the negligible 
cost of the salt required to regenerate the zeolite. 


Mayopan, N. C-—The Washington Mills Company, 
Mayodan unit here, which is a branch of the mill at 
Fries, Va., has closed down for an indefinite period, it is 


‘ announced here. 


It was stated that the closing down of the mills was 
due to unsettled economic conditions and lack of orders. 
Approximately 800 to 1,000 operatives are affected by 
the curtailment program. A skeleton force of approxi- 
mately 75 workers is being employed at the plant, how- 


ever, at the present. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


s Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 


GARLAND 


| LOOM PICKERS and 


HARNESSES 


‘ co. ME 
~ 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets suddenly turned 
active last week as lower prices brought in a flood of or- 
ders for print cloths and related items. Sales for the 
week amounted to about 125 per cent of reduced mill 
output. 


Sales of print cloth last week ran between 30,000,000 
and 35,000,000 yards but the prices paid were so low that 
many producers shut down their plants entirely and 
announced that they would not reopen until stocks are 
cleared and prices advanced at least }2c to 4c a yard 
from present levels. | : 


No less than seven important units ceased production 
last week and are not expected to reopen for several 
weeks at least. Most print cloth prices are now 5c to 6c 
a pound below cost and these units found it cheaper to 
shut down rather than to continue to stagger operations 
in the hope of reducing overhead costs. 


Most of the business in carded broadcloths was done 
on the 36-inch 5-yard 80x60s, several million yards 
selling at 45¢c. Buyers found it impossible to obtain 
goods at 4%c and at the close Friday an impressive | 
number of mills were quoting 434c. The 38-inch 4.10- 
yard 100x60s sold in air-sized quantities at 6%c, a 
number of mills continuing to quote 6c. 


Sheetings sold in small amounts, mostly at unchanged 
prices. Inquiry, however, was much broader on Friday 
than on any previous day in the week and led to. the 
belief in some quarters that substantial business may be 
placed this week. Stocks of sheetings in distributing 
channels are even smaller than print cloths and a number 
of users have reached the point where they must Tepien- 
ish or run the risk of losing business. 


Combed goods markets were active with mills selling 
about 25,000 pieces of lawns, dimities, organdies and 
slub yarn broadcloths. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__._ 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 394n.. 

Brown sheetings, standard —_. .9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 638 
Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Spindles now operating on combed 
peeler sale yarns are the fewest since early in 1933, ac- 
cording to spinners’ reports of their production, sales and 
deliveries. As compared with the lowest point of this 
present recession, however, active spindle hours have 
increased about 9 per cent, because delivery requisitions 
have been more consistent, especially for ply combed 
yarn, in which the deliveries in the last few weeks have 
been on a scale comparable with last fall. 


Good quality yarns continue to be quoted at about the 
range of rates which prevailed last December Ist. The 


relatively better position occupied by good spinnable sta- 


ple cotton, as compared with ordinary cotton, is a main 
support for good yarns, but also there is the fact that 
mills holding to their quality standards are usually able 
to deal with customers whose credit position is more 
sound than the average and who are more likely to take 
in the yarn, once it is contracted for. 


Customers are bidding lower for yarn enough to cover 
known requirements, but many of them want standard 
quality yarns for the prices at which they are bidding, 
which, suppliers assert, are too low even for ordinary 
grade or sub-standard spinnings. As nearly all the buying 
is for spot delivery, a good many spinners are not inter- 
ested at present in competing with market and other 
sellers whose main object is to clear their stocks of odds 
and ends at whatever prices the yarn will bring in. 


Interest by the knitting trade is described as lagging, 
but some yarn distributors say this is to be expected in 
advance of the Knitting Arts Exhibition and conventions 
to be held here the week beginning April 25th: Knitters 
needing additional yarn are said to be likely to follow 
their custom of attending the Exhibition and shopping 
around, and during the forthcoming event the sale yarn 
interests will make an aggressive drive to influence knit- 
ters to cover ahead into next fall. 


Southern Single Skeins  ‘Twe-Ply Plush Grade 
8s 4 491 
12s 20s 21% 
14s 
90 30s 26% 
» 

25 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
18 
40s 29% 10s 

12s 19% 
Southern Single Warps l4s 
16s 20% 
10s = 18 
12s 18% 20s ~ 21 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
hit Rs anc 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 17% 
Warps 
gs Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
18% 8s, 1-ply 14% 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply__.. 15% 
16s ; 20 10s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 16 
248 23 l6s, 2-ply 17% 
| | a8 20s, 2-ply 191% 
40s 30 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 8s 17% 
Ks 18 
10s 18% 14s 19” 
128 . 19 16s 19% 
14s 19% 20s 20% 
16s 20 22s i 21% 
20s 21 24s 22% 
26s 24 20s 
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ALROSE 


Wetting Agents 


ALROSE 
Silk and Rayon 
Printing Gums 


Chemicals are 


ALROSE 
Waterproofing 

Combewadé the result of continuous effort 
ALROSE on the part of trained research 
Delusterants chemists and practical men 
ALROSE to produce products that will 
Fulling Compounds meet the exacting demands 
ALROSE of modern textile processing. 
Mercerizing Assistants Our org anization is at your 
ALROSE service. 

Oils & Softeners 

Textile Soap Specialties ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 
—and many other PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
textile specialties. A. M. BURT, Southern Agent 


1700 N. ELM STREET. GREENSBORO. N. C. 


SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS FOR BETTER TEXTILE FINISHING 


WENTWORTH 


WENTWORTH 


= Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
= Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
= improvement entering the spinning 
= room since the advent of the HIGH 


= SPEED SPINDLE. 
* National Ring Traveler Co. ; - 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C Reg. U. 8. P. O 
= 
: 


Providence, R. |}. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


CHEMICALS 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


PIEDMONT, S. C. 


A Textile Town Rich in History—The First of Four Mills 
—Was Chartered in 1874 


One could spend a week in the Museum here, and cram 
every minute with interesting data gathered during and 
since the Civil War. Few people realize the value of 
relics, etc., that are here in abundance. 


An old-fashioned spinning wheel, spinning Jinny, one 


of the very first revolving cards that turned by a hand ~ 


crank, and an old loom like our grandmothers used, are 


among antiquated textile equipment that makes one mar- 


vel over the inventive genius of the present day. Pro- 
gress in this line is almost miraculous. 


A. S. Rowell Memorial Room 


A. S. Rowell, who died Sept. 29, 1922, was one of the 
early employees here, was overseer of the cloth room. 
This fine museum and valuable collection of historical 
data is the outcome of his untiring devotion to the people 
here, and his ambitions to leave “Foot prints on the sands 
of Time”. Back in 1885 his salary as overseer was $2.00 
per day. 

One of the finest memorials ever erected is “Rowell 
Memorial Room”, a part of the immense Y. M. C. A. 
building which is in charge of G. L. Doggett, who has a 
service record of 49 years with this mill company. 

Mr. Rowell wrote a book, “The Silver Bullet”, which, 
sad to say, only a few copies were bound—owing to the 
failure of the company in charge of printing. The book 
is one of the best this scribe has ever read, and the 
language is unsurpassingly beautiful. The only two 
books known to be in existence is one owned by Mr. 
Doggett and one owned by Henry Iler, of Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C. The book contains beautiful ex- 
periences of everyday life. 

Rowell Memorial Room is without exception the most 
exquisitely furnished room of the kind the writer has ever 
seen. Mrs. Waddell, interior decorator of Greenville, 
planned everything, and was given the happy privilege of 
carrying out her plans. One must see the results to 
have the faintest conception of this big undertaking. 
There is not a cheap piece of furniture in it. Some of 
thesettees cost $160.00 each. Upholstering is in dark 
blue, red and yellow leather. Rugs and overhead ceiling 
in dark blue, making the lighting effect very beautiful. 


There’s a nice library of the best books, a radio and a 
piano. 
Beattie Memorial Hall 


This is a combination auditorium and gymnasium, 
large and well equipped, costing around $30,000. It is 
steam heated in winter and air cooled in summer. It has 
a seating capacity of 700, and more seats can be added 
when necessary. Athletics are extremely popular here, 
and the various clubs or teams are all local boys, and 
numerous trophies on display as proof of their skill. . 


Educational Advantages 


People have often spoken of the unusually high type 
citizenship of Piedmont, and have wondered about it. 
From the vary beginning, education and religion have 
been the key notes of every undertaking. In 1878, Rev. 
E. S. Gover, a Baptist, taught school here, “from sun to 
sun” for $15.00 per month, and put his whole heart and 
soul into the good work. In those days, people did not 
mind hard tasks—in fact, they welcomed them and 
gloried in conquering obstacles. | 


Piedmont now has a $125,000 high school building 
and a $35,000 grammar school building, built by the 
mill company. 

Operatives do not hesitate to declare that Piedmont 
Mill officials are “the best in the world”. They take ad- 
vantage of the good things provided for their benefit, and 
are thankful for such opportunities. President and 
Treasurer S. M. Beattie and Assistant Treasurer W. H. 
Beattie hold a unique place in the hearts of these people. 

There are several nice churches of different denomina- 
tions and all have good Sunday Schools. 


Village Improvements 


The village homes, though mostly oldstyle, are well 
kept, nicely painted, and were recently recovered. 

One funny thing caught my eye and that was just. one 
house with a red roof! I asked Superintendent B. F. 
Underwood “how come”, and he just grinned and said 
“that’s where I was born!” We looked over an old led- 
ger, or time-book and found where his father, John F. 
Underwood, a folder hand in cloth room lost two days— 
June 26th and 27th, 1886, and that was when the present 
Superintendent was born. 


There are plenty of families here up to the fourth 


> . | 
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generation, and there are plenty of reasons why they 
stay. 

On this same old ledger, I saw where Alonzo Iler (de- 
ceased) was employed in the machine shop in 1884 at 
60 cents per day. Also Charles Iler in same department 
at 50 cents per day. ‘They were brothers of Henry L[ler 
of Union Bleachery, Greenville. 


History in Pictures 


The Y. M. C. A. walls are lined with interesting photo- 
graphs of bygone days. Piedmont Ball Team of 1899, 
was as follows: 

Ryan, c.f.; Holiday, p.; Chandler, r.f.; Rankin, pit- 
cher; Tarrant, 1.f.; Hammett, c-; Pool, s.s.; Callahan, 
3b.; McIntyre, 2b.; Osteen, Lb. 


There are 16 group pictures taken of various mill de- 


partments, in 1896, all as clear and well preserved as if 
taken yesterday. The spinning room shows some quite 
- young operatives, but all are well dressed and look won- 
derfully strong and healthy. 


. Eight other similar groups taken in 1931 show a mark- 
ed difference in age and also in style of dress. 


There are pictures of 29 men who have gone from 
Piedmont to responsible positions elsewhere. 
100 have gone from here as superintendents. 


In the 63 years since Piedmont Mill began operations, 
there have been nine superintendents, with three of them, 
the 5th, 6th and 7th, serving three-fourths of the entire 
time. These three were J. W. [ler (father of Henry Iler) 
who served 14 years; W. F. Walker served 8; and Sam 
T. Buchanan, who died a few years ago, served 29 years. 
Mr. Buchanan worked up here. We found his record on 
that old ledger, where he was doffer at 50 cents per day. 


The Strangest Picture Ever Photographed 


The strangest picture ever photographed perhaps, is a 
beautiful likeness of Christ (if any pictures of Him are 
likenesses). And here is the story, as told and illustrated 
in the history of Piedmont, and preserved in the museum. 


Sometime about the year 1894, a widow by the name 
of Timmerman, lost a 15-year-old daughter by death. 
The mother, though a consecrated Christian, could not 
be reconciled, and her grief was heart rending. She was 
haunted by the fear that her child died unconverted, and 
prayed fervently for comfort and consolation. 


One night she dreamed that this daughter and two 
other loved ones who had passed on came and stood be- 
fore her in beautiful rainment, their countenances shin- 
ing with happiness. She recognized all three. But there 
was a fourth person with them, shining and glorious be- 
yond description, who bade her to “be of good chéer”— 
that her loved ones were all safe, and those left on earth 
were in the right way. 

But next day the thought came, “Oh it was only a 
dream, brought on by my own worried thoughts, and 
though she could not forget the vision, she did not feel 
comforted or at peace. 

A week later, after a night of prayer, in which she 
pleaded for some sign that would strengthen her faith, 
she was clearing the breakfast table. In lifting a saucer, 
she was amazed to see a perfect picture, formed of coffee, 
of the fourth person she saw in her dream—a perfect pic- 


More than 
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ture of Christ or the present-day ideal of Him. At once 
the burden lifted from her heart and she praised God. 


She put the saucer away, told a neighbor about it, and 
the story flew till thousands through curiosity came to 
view it, but went away sober and awe struck. A photo- 
grapher made a picture of the entire saucer, and it hangs 
in the museum. No finer picture of Christ has ever been 
seen. The long curls and beard frames classic features 
as clear cut as a cameo. 


Mr. Rowell told this story beautifully in his book, 
“The Silver Bullet”, and the way the strange happening 
was, discussed in a meeting of “The Exploring Circle’. 
No one who has ever seen it fails to be impressed. Super- 
stition? One strange thing is that the more highly edu- 
cated, cultured and refined people have been most deeply 
moved by it. 


Resilience Should Be Put in Rayon in Making 


If greater warmth is to he given to certain rayon and 
spun rayon fabrics by making the individual fibers and 
filaments more resilient and thereby the fabrics more 
bulky, it would be far more desirable to bring about this 
condition by some alteration in the integral structure of 
the rayon rather than after-treatments, it was suggested 
recently by one dyer. 

It was recalled that the present theory is that a fabric 
is warm because the fibers, through their resilience, cap- 
ture small air pockets which bring about the insulating 
qualities of a fabric. This, it is said, is why fluffed-up 
cotton blankets are warm at first but lose the warmth in 
wear as the fluff is lost or the fabric packs down. It was 
pointed out, that to give spun rayon warmth that if the 


fiber was made resilient the fabric could be made much 
warmer. 


Admitting that the various finishes and after-treat- 
ments increase the crush-resistance and resilience of the 
fabric, this dyer compared them with ‘finishes which made 
rayon fabrics dull. They were satisfactory enough until 
it was possible to incorporate the dullness in the fila- 
ments itself, he declared. 

‘At present,” he stated, “there are few of these after- 
treatments which will stand innumerable washings and 
dry cleanings and retain their initial resilience. To make 
spun rayon keep the same qualities at the intermediate 
and final periods of service is the important point to 
consider. Therefore to obtain for spun rayon the needed 
characteristic of wiriness or resiliency, it should be put 
into the filament before the yarn is spun, not after. If 
such knowledge is lacking at present, it does not seem 
impossible to foresee a permanent crinkle placed in a 
staple fiber at the time of spinning as something which 
is impossible for research to solve.” 

‘The more rayon yarn producers devote their efforts 
toward making special staple fibers for the woolen and 
worsted trades the sooner the use will be increased there. 
Just staple fibers with different lengths or diameters is 
not enough. The fibers themselves will eventually have 
to be different if rayon is to become an important fiber, 


not a substitute or adulterant in the woolen and worsted 
trades,” he declared. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT co., 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. 'E.: C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G 
R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C.; 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., W ebb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Blde., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.,; ; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Blidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, ‘Mer.; ; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank 'Bidg.. 
Ww. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Megr.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., ote 
Orth, Mer.; : San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 


Sou Branches, $14 Johnston 


Burt, 1700 N. St., Greensboro, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716- 19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
261 Petroleum Blidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: ; 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ar engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. 


Mich. Sou. Offices: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocketuther : 


Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. Il. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il. Charoltte, N. oR 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
T. Bill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; Ww. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., tInc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Cardlina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
i. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C, Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


(Textile Division). 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


Inc., Providence, R. L Frank 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, 
UWoodande Ride William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
(Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin-: 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS co., H, W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C, 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 3 


Mass. 


Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Greenville 8. C.: 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, tInc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City 
Sou. Offices’ and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa, Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2- 2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
age oe Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
Ww. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, "Tar 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. Cc. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E:., Tel. Hemlock 70565, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 


dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atianta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, i Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 


Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO.» Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; . Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St.. S. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., 


Sou. Rep.., 
Cs Chas. ih 


inc., E. Organic Chemi- 


cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., "Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; . Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.; E. P. Davidson, 


Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, 1 eae. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. Boyd, 804 Provident 


Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, S. (Crayton, Adam Fisher, &: Howard. 
Columbus. Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 

PONT DE NEMOURS CO., E. Grasselli 
ep 


Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales . ae 
Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Charlotte, N 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. 4. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 


lotte, N. Cc 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. si 


EATON, PAUL 8., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bla harl 
N. C., 3S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. §S ffice, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ou. Office, 813 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Croas Providence. R. L. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, 8. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 


C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby; Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. Gs Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J... Borden, 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, hig W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce 
Rluefield, Ww. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 


ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
GENERAL DOYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma C ty, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: ; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mar.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Vai, J. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; 
Tex., W .F. Kaston. Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W.. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., 
Cc, O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, 
Netberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.: E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 8. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery :. 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi! Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ratley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbla, , Asheville, 'N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., 8. C. 


GULF Ot CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.;: T..C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 634, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


H &@ 8B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett 8t., Greenville, B. ©.3 South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
Haa Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C, 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co.,’ Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton phat Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ os E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, “C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Ride.. Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Blgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wytle, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Sou 
Rees Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, 


Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 


Y. Sou. Sales 


Jacksonville, Fla.; 


Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St.., 


8. C.; H. B. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielsor® Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co.. Greensboro, .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 

otte Supply - Co. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson. S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8: C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; pages H, Wallace, Sou. Aegt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., 
Claude B. Iler ,P. O. Box 1383, “Bacaneitie S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
ae Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


814 S. Tryon §8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N.C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York Clty. 
R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St., 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, Ss. 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; GreenvilHe Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. CC, Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; -Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 

Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 


Hartford, Conn. 
C.; R. B. More- 


Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
100 Buist Ave., Greenville, 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S&St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 


Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N, C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. 
Plant, 2183 W Long St., Gastonia, N. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. ©. T. Clark, 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 


Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., wg Bedford, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 

Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Mer. 

RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St 


.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem. 
Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 


S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
5. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
C., H. P. Worth, Selling 


Mer., 88 


Boston, Mass. 


Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, 8. 
Agent. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 BE. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad S8t.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Reps., 
Steger. 222 W. ist St®™ Charlotte. N. C.: R. R Dinev. 168 
Main 8t., Spartanburg, Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston - Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 

. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. : W. H. Mast- 
‘105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, John Limbach, 70 
- Broad 8t., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
ga Va.; James C., Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 

a. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; AWanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P, E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Ci; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, eee South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Beale Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., gag 3 Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., "Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., $12 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T, Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C.J. J. Kaut- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, Bs fic Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, ‘8. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Cc. Cc. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; ; 708 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., B. N. Foss, Il, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 


District Offices, Box 901, 
Bulk plants and ware- 


houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: P. 


Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. EB. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr.., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 8. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. 8S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank BDidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, 
Ale.s 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr... Box 331, Union, S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc.; 230 S. 
St.. Birmingham, Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta st.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ge: iceman Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans. La.: Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave.. Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. B. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, sg C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 116 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wihpr. Co.., Southern 
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Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston- REIS N. 
Cri Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
omery & Crawford, ‘Inc., Spartanburg, Chapman Dru 
o., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Bason- -~-Morgan’Co., 312 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. x Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry ‘Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., B., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply’ Co., Beckley, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
Ww. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. 'Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.: W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St... W heeling, W. Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va. : 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 2 
Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, tig Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER Providence, R. with 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P, O. Box 842 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry Dal- 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; EB. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. es 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ww. Porcher and R. I, Prd py 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldz., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. 
as, Charlotte Office; I. 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitl 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. wieder asa 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales R 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C: R ‘Brand 


203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. “if 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C, Ralford, 188 Wash 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.; Greensboro, me. Sant . Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


bene. MILLS, 
eps arlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mont 

Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, Sullivan 
Anderson, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Jackson, Miss., 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. and Dewan, Proximity Mercan- 


Iinc., 814 S. Tryon mt, Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy. 


Reps., 


M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. rt 


Bentley, Atlanta 


Sou. Cc. R. 
G 


Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 


Japan’ s Staple Fiber Output Up Sharply in 
February 


Yokohama.—Production of staple fiber in Japan dur- 
ing February amounted to 23,309,000 pounds, according 
to the Staple Fiber Manufacturers’ Association, Osaka. 
This amount is the combined production of 31 companies. 
The figure increased 4,047,000 pounds over the previous 
month. 


Production in the first two months totalled 42 5 “1 ,000 
pounds, 


U. S. Staple Fiber Imports in February Mainly 
From Italy 


Of a total of 53,000 pounds of imports of rayon waste 
into the United States during February, there were 22,- 
998 pounds from Belgium, a country which has not been 
an important supplier in a number of years. 
was imported from Japan. 

Rayon staple fiber imports during the month amounted 
to 671,097 pounds, of which 634,749 pounds came in 
from Italy and 36,348 pounds were imported from Japan. 


The balance 
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VOGEL FROST-PROOF CLOSETS 


ree a Perfect Pscoed This REPAIR investment brings 


definite production gains 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 


facturing VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is ho New high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings used 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- | . 

r nning and twisting machinery, 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an . g 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. will give substantial production gains, yet the 


expense is tax free. 
Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY WHITINSVILLE ("4852 


Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 
| SPINNING CoO. 
od, #4 Makers Spinning and Twister Rings since 1§73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicage 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Clark's Weave Room “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. ToMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 


pan : book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 


“Remedies for Dyvchouse Troubles” 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. - 


By Wus. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


“Practical ‘Loom Fixing” constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
(Fourth Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON | “Carding and Spinning” 


y Geo. F. Ivey 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on By G F =e 
Ravon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The shortest route to accurate production control and sched- 
uling is via the complete line of Veeder-Root Counting Devices. 


Station them on all equipment from cards to inspection ma- 


chines, and you can rest assured of dependable daily records 


on the run of the mill...in terms of picks, hanks, and any 


lineal units of measurement that may be desired. 


Every counter in the liné is designed and engineered up to the 


minute ... modern in every feature...far in advance of its 
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field. Take the famous 2-3 Pick and Hank Counters that pro- 
vide for the future with quick convertibility (when and if neces- 
sary) from two-shift to three-shift operation. Take the new 
two-shift and three-shift yardage counters. In fact, take any 
Veeder-Root Counter...and you get the most and best for 


your money... years of accurate, trouble-free service. 


Call in the Veeder-Root sales engineer... 


. have him survey 
your requirements and estimate on them. No obligation. Write. 


ROOT 


‘BUILDERS or 


COUNTING ‘DEVICES 
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